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late in 1916, whenthe war brought on by the bankruptcy of these pre- 
conceptions had been running for something more than two years. So 
unreservedly is the author committed to these bankrupt preconceptions 
of reactionary statecraft, that he even finds himself at home in the 
" fair-trade " manoeuvres by which the gentlemen-investors of the 
United Kingdom have been seeking to safeguard their unearned incomes 
(pp. 270-277). So again, the policies and adventures of governments 
and politicians in colonial enterprise and trade expansion are taken, 
quite naively, not at their patent value as a conspiracy of gentlemen- 
concessionnaires and dynastic statesmen, but at their conventionally 
putative value as an enterprise for the common good — and all in the 
glaring light thrown on these bankrupt policies by the war which is the 
only common outcome to which they have visibly contributed. The his- 
torical explanation at this point as at most others does not go beyond 
the most unguarded post hoc of statistical census exhibits. In the same 
sense there is a painstaking and very intelligent narrative of the grow- 
ing uneasiness of the working classes in these countries, and of the 
efforts which the workmen have put forth to better their lot in the 
losing game they have played under the same preconceptions, as well 
as of the measures taken by the governments to conciliate the workmen 
and reconcile them to the rules of the losing game; but it is, again, a 
description of events, not an explanation of their nature and incidence. 
The statistical upshot of it is exhibited, but there is nowhere even a 
tentative answer to the Why? — such as one looks for under the caption 
of explanation ; nor is there anything like an analysis designed to cover 
the other question — What is likely to come of it all ? 

Thorstein Veblen. 

The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by Sir Augustus Oakes, C.B., lately of the Foreign Office, and 
R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1918. Pp. xii, 
403. 7 sh. 6 d.) 

Nothing could be more timely than the appearance of this volume. 
At the moment when the younger Andrassy is dissolving the Austro- 
German alliance, when Danes are demanding the effective application 
of Article V. of the treaty of Prague, and when the wrong done to France 
in 1871 is about to be righted, the authors have furnished in documentary 
form many of the facts most essential to a comprehension of the coming 
settlement of Europe. Historians will find the book of the greatest 
convenience for purposes of reference, and amateur students of inter- 
national diplomacy (in other words the general reading public) will 
have at hand a compact abrege of recent diplomatic relations. The 
book is simple in form, consisting, in addition to the opening chapter on 
the technical aspects of the conclusion of treaties, of eleven chapters, 
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each dealing with a phase of diplomatic relations during the nineteenth 
century: the settlement of 1815, the independence of Greece, the neu- 
trality of Belgium, Turkey and the powers, the question of the Danish 
duchies, Italian unity, the Austro-German quarrel, the Franco-German 
quarrel, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkans, the Triple Alliance. Each 
chapter begins with a brief historical summary of the events leading 
to the more important treaties pertaining to the subject, the texts of 
which follow. Thus the two chapters on Turkey and the Balkans con- 
tain the text of the treaty of Paris (1856), the Straits Convention, the 
Declaration of Paris, the treaty of London (1871), the treaty of Berlin, 
the treaty of London (1913), and the treaty of Bucharest, with the 
treaty of San Stefano in an appendix. 

The authors have chosen their material wisely and certain omissions, 
such as that of the Gladstone treaties regarding Belgium in 1870, and 
the Turko-British convention respecting Cyprus, are of no great impor- 
tance. A chapter on Egypt would have been useful, but this is evi- 
dently regarded as beyond the scope of the title, " European ". The re- 
viewer's chief criticism is that the historical summaries, although they 
are admirable in their brevity and in the lucidity with which they carry 
on the narrative of events leading up to the conclusion of each treaty, 
do not as a matter of fact explain or analyze the main issues of the sev- 
eral international quarrels dealt with. The text of the treaties requires 
elucidation, which should emphasize, first, the character of the points in 
dispute, and, in the second place, the degree of success attained by the 
settlement. Such explanation is not always contained in the commen- 
tary. It is notably lacking in the chapter on the treaties of 181 5; the 
commentary in this chapter is clear in its statements and to one know- 
ing nothing of the history of the period will prove useful, but it is 
hardly more explanatory in character than the Annual Register. It is 
possible that the authors' interest in diplomacy has led them into the 
attitude of professional diplomats, who too often have had regard for 
external facts rather than for the elemental forces lying at the roots of 
international quarrels. 

The few errors in detail which the reviewer noted do not materially 
affect the value of the chronological table and the index. 

Charles Seymour. 

Modern and Contemporary European History. By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the College 
of the City of New York. Under the Editorship of James T. 
Shotwell, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. xiv, 804. 
$3.00.) 
In the prevailing furious flood of historical literature rather belatedly 

released for the enlightenment of our countrymen regarding the con- 



